NEPAL
commendable skill, and so rendered the journey a pleasure
instead of the nightmare it formerly was, when one had per-
force to journey by night in a dhooly, looking like a coffin on
poles, to the monotonous chant of dhooly bearers bored with
the task of carrying the traveller.
We will now allow Etherton himself to tell the story of his
journey to Nepal.
"Bhinipedi, die end of the motor road, lies at the foot of the
hills and here I found ponies and servants sent by the Maha-
raja from Nepal. From here on the road to the capital of the
hermit kingdom, is a long climb to Sisagarhi, a fort perched
2,500 feet up and commanding a view of the surrounding
country. The road up to Sisagarhi is excellent, well graded, and
takes only about an hour and a half on the sturdy ponies of
the royal stables.
"There is a bungalow at Sisagarhi for the use of those travel-
ling on official business, or guests of the Maharaja, and here I
tarried for awhile before carrying on to the summit of the
Chisapani Pass by a steep track, but nothing in comparison
with die descent on the northern side. Over rocks and boulders
one goes, slipping and blundering down until the valley far
below is reached, when there is a comparatively easy going
for some miles before tackling the next range.
"The hills on either side of the river running through the
valley are mostly bare of wood, for the inhabitants have for
centuries been levying toll, until now they must go so far
afield in search of fuel that it often means a day's journey for
a man-load. Through the undulating valley you travel until
the ascent of the Chandragiri Pass, an even more harassing and
strenuous pathway than the one down from the Chisapaai
But once on the summit the view is superb, and if that is any
compensation for physical discomfort one may be considered
as domiciled in luxury. Ahead lies the valley of Nepal backed
by summits of the Himalayas.
"The first thing, however, that strikes one is this Valley of
Nepal and the numerous towns and villages dotting its surface